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The author feels that all the attempted solutions of the problem of life to bo 
found in physiology, psychology, biology, sociology, present " a striking poverty 
of thought," with an utterly unjustifiable pretension to decide questions beyond 
their competence, and a constant contradiction of one thinker by another, and even 
of most thinkers by themselves. He draws a broad distinction between exact 
science, which deals with the succession of cause and effect in material phenomena, 
and theoretical science, which deals with the conception of the uncaused. The 
former avoids, the latter only mystifies the great subject of infinite causation. As 
to philosophy, the author finds that Solomon, Buddha, Socrates, Schopenhauer, all 
deny a meaning in life and proclaim its vanity ; that however much and well men 
may reason they get no real answer to the question : " What is life !" except that 
it is an evil ; hence, philosophy tends on the one hand to fatalism, despair, suicide ; 
or, on the other, to an epicurean recklessness. As to the Church, orthodox, hete- 
rodox, evangelical, catholic, the doctrines set before him still further obscured the 
question, especially as nobody ever thought of living up to them. " I felt," he 
says, " that they (Christians of his own class in life) deceived themselves, and that 
for them, as for myself, the only meaning of life was to live from hand to mouth, 
and take, each for himself, all that his hands can lay hold on." At the same time 
he found that among simple peasants there were multitudes whose lives, while in- 
terwoven with superstitions, were sustained by a faith which deprived poverty and 
even death of terrors. This set him on a new line of research. Finally, having 
barely escaped suicide as a " rational" way out of the wood, he renounces the life 
of his own class, with its luxury, and begins the simple life of a laboring man, be- 
lieving that to live after God's word a man must, in very fact, renounce all the 
pleasures of life, labor, be humble, endure, and be charitable to all men. He is a 
Christian in the sense of accepting the teachings of Christ, apart from everything 
else, either in Scripture or tradition ; and what the teachings of Christ really are 
he discovers in the Gospels, and he finds, after a long process of analyzing and sift- 
ing, that " the Lord's Prayer is indeed nothing less than the whole teaching of 
Christ, expressed in the most condensed form." "On studying," he says, "the 
various forms of Christian religions, I found them to consist in large measure of 
the strangest superstitions, which, however, did not prevent many from finding 
life in their teaching. Now, the chief matter is, not whether Jesus Christ was God. 
or from whom descended the Holy Ghost, or when and by whom was a certain 
Gospel written," but the undimmed light flowing from the teachings of Christ; and 
in these teachings he sees not even a hint of the great mass of doctrinal theology 
which people usually identify with Christianity. 

III. 

UNSOLVED PROBLEMS IN SCIENCE. 

No apology, such as the author offers in his preface, is needed for the appear- 
ance of well written and intelligible works on such topics as are discussed by Mr. 
J. H. Kedzie, of Chicago, in the treatise before us.* Revolutionary some of the 
ideas advanced may indeed be called ; but not in the sense of beingunscientific, or 
of unsettling conclusions regarded as scientifically established. And even if the 
book loere revolutionary iD this sense of the term it would not, for that reason, be 
unwelcome. The world stands in need of books which throw light on the great 
problems of existence, or which place old truths in a new light. It would be rash 
to say that Mr. Kedzie has succeeded in establishing his positions in relation to the 
unsolved problems indicated in the title of his book, but he has certainly presented 

* " Solar Heat, Gravitation, and Sun Spots." By J. H. Kedzie. S. C. Griggs & Co. 
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a good case. It will be a misfortune if his theory does not awaken interest and 
lead to discussion. 

We have been told, for example, in so many words, on good scientific 
authority, that the universe is but a cloud of suns and worlds, and that, even as 
the cloud* come only to disappear, so the planets and suns will disappear and pass 
away, while others shall take their place and play their part. Our own sun is 
said to be burning out at an inconceivably rapid rate, his enormous bulk, aided, 
perhaps, by certain foreign influences, being our only guarantee against an eclipse 
that shall have no end. Millions of years may elapse before the fuel shall be ex- 
hausted which makes our earthly summers, and occasionally makes them so ex- 
uber ntly warm as to suggest a little economy in the celestial furnaces ; but the end 
must come, if we are to credit the theory advanced by some eminent scientific 
authorities. Mr. Eedzie attacks this doctrine, or rather advances another, which 
indefinitely postpones the period of the sun's exhaustion, and he states this doctrine 
in such clear and expressive terms, and fortifies it by arguments so convincing, at 
least from a layman's standpoint, as to create a strong desire to know what can be 
said on the other side. 

The more commonly received theories as to the supply of solar heat are 
arrested motion owing to the constant pouring in of meteoric matter into the sun's 
orb, and the evolving of heat from the gravitation of the sun's mass towards its 
centre. Other theories look to the condensation of the universal atmosphere, or, 
with Sir William Thomson, to the existence of convection currents within the orb 
of the sun, by which the combustion on the surface is constantly maintained by 
new supplies from the interior. Mr. Kedzie holds that these theories are all un- 
tenable and inadequate, and there is at least one question which none of them 
attempts to answer, namely, what becomes of the enormous amount of heat 
radiated from the ran, and of which our earth, and all the sister planets together, 
receive so minute a fraction. Mr. Kedzie rightly says : "If this heat dwindles 
into non-existence, then the grandest discovery of modern times, the conservation 
of energy, disappears with it." 

In theorizing as to the cause of solar heat, the author discovers, or thinks he 
discovers, a principle which, if true, not only settles the question of heat, but also 
throws light on unexplained points in gravitation and the solar spots. We have 
only space remaining to state in general terms what this principle is, leaving the 
interested reader to find in the book itself the processes by which it is made appli- 
cable to these several subjects. According to the acknowledged teachings of 
science, the etherial ocean of the universe, in which suns and planets are in one 
sense sparsely scattered — millions cf miles between them — is full of waves of me- 
chanical force propagated in all directions. These etherial undulations start from 
non-etherial senders and are transmitted through the ether to non-etherial re- 
ceivers, representing the sum total of all the energy of the universe. There is no 
such thing, according to our author, as dormant energy. The forces of nature are 
always at work, even when seemingly ia rep se. So these vibratious, intercepted 
by planets or suns, undergo change, but are not lost. They leave the suns as 
heat, but " during long processes through space turn to mechanical force and 
other forms of energy, only to reappear as beat in other solar orbs ad eternum." 
As waves of mechanical force they fall upon the sun's photosphere and there meet 
conditions which transform them to heat again, but without diminishing the effect 
of the mechanical impact. As force vibrations they "pervade all space, attacking 
every molecule and every mass equally on all sides, except when intercepted by 
one molecule or mass from others. The nearer the intercepting bodies are to each 
other the more rays of force they intercept from each other in the proportion of 
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the inverse squares of the distances, thus marking lines of least resistance in which 
all the bodies will infallibly seek to approach each other," and causing what is 
known as gravitation. And lastly, the sun's spots are caused by the interception 
by the planets " of a portion of the emanations of a wide belt of the heavens." 
We are conscious that in the above condensed statement of a principle we do but 
scant justice to the author. The reader will find, however, that the whole subject 
is very clearly and forcibly put in this treatise, and in a style which makes it read- 
able and interesting to persons of even moderate scientific attainments. 

IV. 

SKETCHES OF RUSSIAN SOCrETY AND PEOPLE. 

The author of "Dead Souls"* has a European celebrity which lends the 
charm of anticipation to the opening chapters of these volumes, but which does 
not prevent their becoming rather dull reading. As journeys of a typical kind 
of Russian gentleman, " neither a beauty nor yet very plain in his personal appear- 
ance ; neither too stout nor too thin," and neither old nor young, they have the 
merit of introducing us to living characters that few of us, probably, have met, 
and to social and geographical surroundings also peculiar. The " Dead Souls " 
father darken the title and raise expectations of horrors and tragedies, which are 
doomed to disappointment. As a picture of Russian life and manners the book 
has a value of course, but it takes some time in reading it to discover that 
" dead souls " are simply " dead serfs," and that their connection with the jour- 
neys, adventures, and scrapes of our unpronounceable friend is simply objective. 
He wishes, for reasons which it takes a long time to find out, to buy up the title 
to the ownership of a certain number of serfs. The standing and wealth cf a 
Russian is estimated in vart by the Dumber of his serfs. Ee owns these people, 
body and soul — at least he did so under the old regime — and after their death he 
keeps their names on his records ; and the object of Tchitchikoff is to induce pro- 
prietors of serfs to transfer their " dead souls" to him. There is no plot, no out- 
come of this, as far as we can discover, and the idea of buying up the title to 
dead men's bones — which at first is suggestive of the most delightfully mysterious 
horrors — is simply a peg upon which to hang a kind of extended diary of a jog- 
trot journey through the empire. For the rest, the book is Russian, and the author 
is Gogol, and it should be read, of course. 

Now and then there s scope for some good sarcasm ; indeed, the book itself 
may be taken as an extended satire on Russian institutions. In a certain town 
the good people who show attention to our traveler gossip to each other about the 
destination of these " dead souK" It has got abroad that Tchitchikoff intends to 
colonize a distant province. One person suggests that our friend will find it diffi- 
cult to manage so many serfs — that hundreds and thousands of them will run 
away. Another answers that the Russian peasant never runs away— whither can 
he run? Then it is suggested that there must be many bad characters 
among them, and a wise head wonders how they are all to be trans- 
ported to tbeir destination. To all these points our traveler replies in an 
easy, off-hand way, and intimites that all his "souls" are of a sin- 
gularly, quiet and peaceable character, that the question of transportation does not 
trouble him, and that he has not the slightest fear of his souls running away ; and 
so on. On another occasion a public functionary, who has lost a number of serfs by 
cholera, hunts up Tchitchikoff in the hope of indemnifying himself for his great loss 

* '■ Tchitchikoff's Journeys ; or, Dead Souls." By Nikolai Vasilievitch Gogol. 
Translated Irom the Russian. T. Y. Crowell. 2 vols. 



